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GARDEN GOSSIP. No. 9. 

‘ The principal value of a private garden is not understood. It is m.r 
to give the possessor vegetables and fruit (that can be better and cheaner 
gardener), but to teach him patience and philosopW 
and the higher virtues— hope deferred and expectations blighted, leadline 
irectly to resignation and sometimes to alienation. The garden thuf 
becomes a moral agent, a test of character, as it was in the beginning 
My Si4mmer in a Garden (Chas. Dudley Warner). ' 

I CAME into possession of my garden when it was in a very 
wild state. An originally good garden, full of good things 
tt had been neglected for years ; its former owner had been a 
summer resident only, coming to it for a month or two at a 
time, so It had been superficially cleared out and tidied up just 
or those times alone, and for the rest of the years all things 
had been left to their own rambling devices. The creepers 
had lost their hold upon the waTls and were prostrate at the 
base, bindweed had got among them and enveloped them. 
Ihe Box borders had grown to be two feet high ; the fern 
beds had been invaded and choked by yellow Welsh Poppy ; 
the rockeries were mere masses of Rose of Sharon and the 
Greater Periwinkle. Shrubs had grown into trees quite 
beyond cutting back, and compelling removal. What a task 
It seemed to begin upon this chaos ! and we knew not what 
the good things were that might get destroyed, nor where 
they were, and some of them did get destroyed in the 
inevitable clearing out. The creepers took some years to get 
righted, for they had grown stiff and strong in their recum- 
bency and broke continually when erected ; the removal ot 
the bindweed disturbed their root growth continually, for it 
sprang from earth again and again, half an inch of its root 
left in the soil springing into life and needing a new and deep 
up ; it was three years quite before it was finally 
vanquished, and still longer before the looses and Jessamines 
and Clematis got up to any considerable height on the walls. 
Among the creepers that 1 thus came into possession of was 
one very good thing uninjured by neglect — a yellow Chrys- 
anthemum that all November through, and every November, 
makes a brightness on that wall, just a mass of golden 
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flowers ; since it dies to the ground in severe winters, and 
achieves its eight or nine feet of height in spring and summer 
growth, it is practically a new plant each year, at least that 
part of it which is above ground. It is easily kept in order 
behind wide-meshed wire netting which, masked by leaves 
and flowers, is practically invisible. Of course it would grow 
out between the me.shes if it were allowed, a little gentle 
pushing back every two or three days keeps it quite in order, 
while as much as a fortnight’s neglect is not irretrievable 
disaster. A coarse Virginian creeper had alone any consider- 
able height in those first years, and so it was valuable, but in 
autumn it was disappointing, as it did not turn a bright or 
good colour, and its leaves dropped early. A friendly neigh- 
bour suggested that the Virginian creeper be removed, and I 
have been grateful for the support that suggestion gave to my 
decision. So when the roses and other things were high 
enough that creeper was sawn off; the roots could not have 
been removed without interfering unduly with much besides ; 
of course it sprouted again, but the young green sappy shoots 
were removed as they came. A great and unexpected change 
came to the whole of that bed skirting the side of the house 
where the Virginian creeper had been ; hitherto it had always 
been dry and parched, it seemed as if the rain never fell 
there owing to the eaves of the house, and the neighbouring 
roses were watered invariably twice a day, night and morning, 
and .still the bed was always dry ; after the cutting down ot 
the Virginian creeper that watering had to be stopped at once, 
for that bed henceforth was no drier than the rest of the 
garden ; it had simply been the home of a great water 
Consumer, and all the rest of the plants located the.e had 

suffered thirst. . 

What a great process was the digging up of 
Box edging, the pulling of it all to pieces th® ^ 

together again of the smaller spring the 

burning of the larger masses . ^-divide after four 

Box borders last long ; I thou^^ years, 

years, but it was not recommend the 

it seemed still unnecessary. ^arlv April will 

planting of Box in September, but March^or^-^^^^ ^ 

do equally well ; the clipping so needed, 

little supplementary snipping later on as may 
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The Box edg'ing’s are no new thing's, they date from the great 
Elizabethan age of gardening, and were used for enclosing 
what were then called “ open knots.” Shakespeare speaks of 
the “ curiously knotted garden,” and all books of that time 
give designs for “knots,” or beds as we call them now. 
Parkinson recommends “ French or Dutch Box chiefly and 
above all other herbs, such as Thrift, Germander, Marjerome, 
Savorie,” because not so liable to overgrow the beds and 
distort the pattern, and because it stands better the frost and 
snow in winter and the drought in summer. Besides all 
this Box edgings are so green and cheerful all the winter 
through. One difficulty with them is that seedling plants 
spring up in their crannies and are not easy to remove. They 
do not always restrain the plants they enclose, the Oak Fern 
escapes through easily, and the Box suffers, being of lower 
growth in all the region where the Fern passes through it and 
invades the walk. 

There was a rockery, or what had once been a rockery, 
but the rocks thereof were now entirely obliterated by a dense 
mass of Rose of Sharon, mixed up with the Greater Peri- 
winkle. All that rockery was pulled to pieces, the great 
blocks of white stone removed, and the soil below and about 
dug out to get rid of the roots of these two greedy space 
devourers ; the debris thereof was heaped up and burnt. It 
seemed to be thoroughly well done, and yet there must have 
been some scrap of root of Rose of Sharon left in, for next 
year it came again, and from so deep that it was not feasible, 
without damage to the newly planted and growing things, to 
upset again and get it out. Ever since we have been fighting 
that plant, cutting it off, pulling it up and reducing it as far 
as may be without entire reconstruction of that part ; but we 
e no rnatch for its strong and persistent growth, every year 
di«sta ^ ^ 3 ^rger than the last, and the time is not far 

a disturb 

a Le o„ f u ^ and leave it to reign 

snorbut th too, came again in oL 

to its one spot. ^ '=““‘"8 back is successfully kept 

S. Armitt. 


OUR LIBRARY. 

By Victor H. Allemandy. 

The Herbartian Principles of Education. 

The subject under consideration this month is the Herbartian 
System of Education. Of late years the contributions to 
Herbartian literature have considerably increased, and the 
system inculcated by Herbart, the German psychologist and 
philosopher, is influencing more than ever the educational 
theories of to-day. 

Herbart’ s Life. 

Johann E'riedrich Herbart was born at Oldenburg in 1776, 
and at the age of eighteen went to the University of Jena to 
study law, but he devoted himself to philosophy instead of 
jurisprudence. He remained at the University for three 
years, leaving, however, before he had completed his course. 
He then became a private tutor to three boys in a Swiss 
family, and it was while thus employed he conceived some of 
the fundamental principles of his educational theories. 
Resigning his tutorship in 1799, Herbart spent two years at 
Bremen reading philosophy with a view to qualifying himself 
for a university professorship. In 1802 he went to Gottingen, 
where he lectured on ethics, philosophy and pedagogy. 
Between 1802 and 1806 several educational works were 
written by him, among which were, H<nv Gertrude taught her 

Children, Pestalozzi’s Ideas of an A.B.L. of 

General Pedagogics, Chief Points of Metaphysics, and Chut 

Points of Logic. , fUo 

Herbart was called in 1809 to 
chair of philosophy formerly held y 
Konisgberghe turned his attention more 
study of psychology, which resulted in his J 

TeJpol'of Psychology, and Psychology us a Sci.^^^^^ 

appeared in 1824-25. 

thought,” says Professor J ames ^e are most 

bart is quite on a level with Hume osvchology has 

indebted to him for the /eturned to Gottingen, 

been enabled to make. Id i 8 j 3 




